JOAN    OF    ARC
deceive the blood royal, and I shall hold the king's
army together in order to be ready at the end of the
fifteen days if they do not make peace. . . ."
It is  clear  that  neither  she   nor   her  fellow-captains
had   the   least   idea  of where   they   were   being led,
or why.
In the meantime Bedford had collected a force nearly
equal in size to the French, about half of it, and that
the best half, composed of four thousand fresh troops from
England who arrived in Paris on July 25th. The four
thousand had been raised at papal expense for a crusade
against the Hussites, but the Regent's uncle, Henry
Cardinal Beaufort, had obligingly resold them to his
nephew for use in France, Bedford pawning his jewels
and plate to discharge the debt. With this force he now
set out to meet the French.
If he thought that they were making for Paris it was
the act of a prudent general to try and intercept them.
But when he reached Montereau, in the angle of the
Seine and the Yonne, he found that they were off the
road to the capital and heading steadily away from it.
One would have thought that if Charles was returning
to the Loire to disband his army, the Regent would
have given him every facility for doing so. Instead he
blocked his passage over the Seine by seizing the bridge
at Bray. If Bedford wanted to force a battle he was
going the right way about it, but he was shortly to
prove that he wanted a fight even less than did his
adversary.
This was on the 2nd of August. The French came up,
made a languid demonstration against the small English
force on the bridge and fell back without further effort
on Provins. Two days later they started north again,